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In the course of the Iliad, the violent deaths of 318 heroes are described. It was the example 
of this poem that made warfare the subject par excellence for epic poetry throughout and 
beyond antiquity: when Virgil in Aeneid 7 is about to begin describing the wars fought by 
Aeneas on arrival in Italy, he invokes the Muse afresh, announces 'I shall tell of terrible wars' 
(dicam horrida bella, 41) and adds 7 am beginning a mightier work' (maius opus moveo), as 
if he had reached true epic territory at last. This tradition is recognised though rejected by 
Milton when in the prologue to book 9 of his Christian epic. Paradise Lost, he speaks of 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 
heroic deemed, chief master)' to dissect 
with long and tedious havoc fabled knights 
in battles feigned; the better fortitude 
of patience and heroic martyrdom 
unsung. 

Despite this rejection, Milton in book 6 had in fact described the war in Heaven against the 
rebel angels in good heroic style. 

Tedious havoc? 

As it happens, several of the books of the Iliad that modern readers enjoy most contain little 
or no fighting (1, 6, 9 or 24, for instance). But even in these books, the sound of battle can 
always be heard in the background; and one can scarcely think seriously about the epic as a 
whole without forming a view about the scenes of violence that are so distinctive a part of 
it. For Homer, clearly, they cannot merely have represented 'long and tedious havoc'. Was 
such havoc perhaps for him quite the opposite of tedious? Literary critics like to talk of 
Homer's humanity; historians by contrast sometimes suggest that he had a connoisseur's 

interest in acts of violence. 'Who will deny that the Iliad raises most unholy passions in 

the human mind?' asks one distinguished ancient historian (A. Momigliano); 'the Iliad is 
saturated in blood. The poet and his audience lingered lovingly over every act of slaughter' 
adds another (Sir Moses Finley); and an archaeologist (Emily Vermeule) takes up the theme 
and develops it at length: 'the goal of a good epic poet, in a battle song, is to kill people with 

picturesque detail, power and high spirits. Homer does it extraordinarily well the death 

is made more marvellous by the poet's ingenious methods of puncturing the shell of flesh or 

smashing the protective white bones to release the psyche Homer the murderer never 

bores us.' And she then offers a collage in lurid paraphrase of some of the grislier moments 



in the Iliad. So described, the greatest of epic poems begins to sound uncomfortably like a 
high-class video nasty. 


Anthem for Doomed Youth 

It is easy to point to values and interests in the Iliad of a wholly different kind. Perhaps the 
most important single fact about the poem is that it ends not with carnage but with pity and 
reconciliation: in book 24 Achilles takes pity on the aged Priam and returns to him the 
corpse of his own arch-enemy Hector, Priam's son, for burial. And in this softened mood 
Achilles sees his own heroic exploits in an unexpected light: he is merely 'sitting in Troy, far 
from my native land' (where his own aged father is) 'bringing pain to you and your children' 
(541-2). That melancholy note is characteristic of a poem which portrays the death of its 
two sweetest-natured heroes, Patroclus and Hector, and the ensuing desolation of their 
companions and dependants; a poem in which the death of Achilles himself and the sack of 
Troy are grimly and unmistakably foreshadowed; from which indeed Goethe drew the 
lesson that 'life on earth is hell', The battle scenes in particular are suffused with pathos. 
Many of the notes struck by those famed elegists of war's devastation, the First World War 
poets, also sound, if more quietly, in Homer. Take for instance Wilfred Owen's lament for a 
young soldier dead in France, Futility: 

Move him into the sun - 
Gently its touch awoke him once, 

At home, whispering of fields unsown. 

Always it woke him, even in France, 

Until this morning and this snow. 

If anything might rouse him now 
The kind old sun will know. 

Think how it wakes the seeds. 

Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 

Are limbs, so dear-achieved, are sides, 

Full-nerved - still warm, - too hard to stir? 

Was it for this the clay grew tall? 

- 0 what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To break earth's sleep at all? 

With that compare a typical Homeric death-scene, that of Simoisius in book 4: 

Then Aias Telamonius knocked down 

Simoisius, the son of Anthemion, 

in the full bloom of youth. On slopes of Ida 



descending , by the banks of clear Simois, 
his mother had conceived him, while she kept 
a vigil with her parents over flocks; 
he got his name for this. To his dear parents 
he never made return for all their care, 
but had his life cut short when Aias' shaft 
unmanned him. In the lead, as he came on, 
he took the spear-thrust squarely in the chest 
beside the nipple on the right side; piercing him. 
the bronze point issued by the shoulder-blade, 
and in the dust he reeled and fell. A poplar 
growing in bottom-lands, in a great meadow, 
smooth-trunked, high up to its sheath of boughs, 
will fall before the chariot-builder's axe 
of shining iron - timber that he marked 
for warping into chariot tyre- rims - 
and, seasoning, it lies beside the river. 

So, vanquished by the god-reared Aias lay 
Simoisius Anthemides. 

(473-489; here and throughout the translation is Robert Fitzgerald's). The feel of the two 
pieces is in some ways very different, but that is largely because Owen makes bitterly 
explicit what Homer merely implies. Like Owen's young soldier, Simoisius came from a 
pleasanter world far from the battlefield; he died prematurely, before he could marry (this 
is explicit in the Greek words which Fitzgerald renders by 'in the full bloom of youth') or be 
of use to his aging parents; he too - the point of the simile - had awoken tall and strong, but 
now lay stretched and lifeless. Such pathetic vignettes are ubiquitous in the Iliad, and make 
it into, among many other things, a kind of 'Anthem for Doomed Youth'. 

All this is true and important; but perhaps it does not quite free Homer from all suspicion of 
bloodthirstiness. It is plausible to suppose that warring societies are marked by a complex 
mixture of heroic ferocity and wistful sadness over the death of heroes: the one is the 
inescapable counterpart to the other, since the camp that sends out warriors inevitably 
often receives back their lifeless bodies. Such a world and such an alternation of emotions 
are vividly evoked by Tolstoy in his short novel The Cossacks. Indeed, the warrior's glory is 
based precisely on the risk that he constantly runs of 'losing his lovely youth'. There is no 
reason therefore why a poet of war's miseries should not also be the poet of its splendour. 



Hotspur and Homer 


Such a sense of the splendour of heroic valour and achievement there surely is in Homer - 
even if his chief fascination is not with simple Harry Hotspur types such as Diomedes or Ajax, 
'he that kills me some six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, and says 
to his wife 'Fie upon this quiet life! I want work' (Henry the Fourth part I, act 2 scene 4), but 
with the more complex, imaginative, questioning, doomed Achilles. But we cannot simply 
divide the Iliad into 'heroic' and 'pathetic' sections, in the former of which Homer gives vent 
to his own and his audience's blood lust. Homer's pity is bestowed impartially on Greek and 
Trojan victims alike, and is therefore omnipresent. A death is never just another notch on 
the successful killer's bow (not that the better class of hero used a bow anyway). Often a 
detail that taken in isolation may appear brutal is modified by its context and becomes 
touching and tragic. Here for instance is the death of Harpalion: 

After him, though, Meriones 

let fly a bronze-shod arrow, and it punched 

through his right buttock, past the pelvic bone. 

into his bladder. On the spot he sank 

down on his haunches, panting out his life 

amid the hands of fellow-soldiers: then 

he lengthened out like an earthworm 

as dark blood flowing from him stained the ground. 

(13. 650-5) 

The accurate thrusting in of the arrow, the reduction of the living enemy to a wriggling 
worm, the final outpouring of blood might all seem the work of a poet who indeed 'lingered 
lovingly over every act of slaughter'. But Harpalion has just been introduced as one 

who journeyed with his father to make war 
at Troy - never thereafter to come home 

and the passage continues 

Falling to work around him. Paphlagonians 
lifted him in a car and drove him back 
to Tray in sorrow. And his father, weeping, 
walked behind; there was no retribution 
for the dead son. 


The final image therefore is that of the grieving father. 



The moment of truth 


With that example we have come to the heart of the matter, the 318 coups de grace in the 
poem, and the postulate of 'loving lingering'. The example shows how deceptive it is to 
extract such death-blows from their context and string them into a grisly chain. Of course, 
Homer does indeed regularly describe the entry of the fatal weapon with a grim precision, 
the same grim precision that a fatal weapon in fact displays; but he seldom lingers, and the 
poetic emphasis regularly lies elsewhere. It would be a strange reader, for instance, who 
took away as his chief impression of Simoisios' death-scene (quoted above) the sense of a 
spear mangling the flesh of a young chest. The description of the wound is curt and dry, and 
all the loving lingering is over the account of Simoisios' birth and the touching simile. Most 
of the poem's victims are dispatched with like concision. The final encounter between 
Patroclus and Hector occupies lines 787-863 of book 16, but the actual killing takes just four 
lines: 

But Hector, seeing that his brave adversary 
tried to retire, hurt by the spear-wound, charged 
straight at him through the ranks and lunged for him 
low in the flank, driving the spearhead through. 

He crashed, and all Achaean troops turned pale. 

The narrative then veers hastily away into a simile which illustrates the psychology of the 
two fighters, not the cutting pain of a wound. The death wound of Hector, the climax to 
which book 22 builds up, is described thus: 

But nearly all Hector's skin was covered 
by the bronze gear he took from slain Patroclus, 
showing only, where his collar-bones 
divided neck and shoulders, the bare throat 
where the destruction of a life is quickest. 

Here then, as the Trojan charged, Achilles 
drove his point straight through the tender neck, 
but did not cut the windpipe, leaving Hector 
able to speak and to respond. He fell 
aside into the dust . 

(322-330) 

There follows a long interchange of speeches between Hector and Achilles - again attention 
shifts to psychology away from physical pain - and a final, calmly worded line: 


Even as he spoke, the end came, and death hid him. 



So dies the most important victim of the Iliad. 


A chamber of horrors 

Violence, wounding and pain have often been portrayed in very different ways. In book 3 of 
his epic Pharsalia on the Roman civil war, the Neronian poet Lucan makes of the description 
of a sea-battle off Massilia a crescendo of horrors. One example will have to do, though it is 
the accumulation that gives the whole account its virtuous effect: 

And then an unparalleled form of dreadful death was seen. (Note the alluring trailer for the 
X film to follow). It happened that a swimming youth was pierced by the beaks of two 
converging ships. His chest collapsed beneath the mighty impact, his bones were ground to 
powder and his body could not stop the two bronze beaks from ringing one against the 
other; his belly was forced out through his mouth, and blood mixed with entrails spat out 
gore. Once the ships had backed water and drawn back their beaks, his body, the chest 
pierced right through, was tossed down into the sea, and let water flow through its wounds 

(652-6). 

Or here is Oedipus blinding himself, in the tragedy of that name by Lucan's uncle Seneca: 

He groaned, and with a grim snarl turned his hands against his face. In response, his eyes 
stood out fiercely to meet him; eagerly they themselves sought the approaching hands, and 
went to meet their wound. With fingers bent he groped greedily at his eyes, he wrenched 
both eye-balls up together from the very root and rolled them out; his hand was left in the 
empty socket and, thrust deep, lacerated with its nails far down the hollow recesses and 
empty cavities of the eyes 

(961-9) 

Pace Professors Finley and Vermeule, writing such as this is profoundly unHomeric. It 
appeals to instincts close to sadism, as the reader contemplates human flesh hacked, sliced 
and hammered like butcher's meat; and by stressing the physical horrors it draws attention 
away from the true tragedy, the loss of sight, or life. 

As final exhibit in this Chamber of Horrors, let us take a passage from Christopher Logue's 
War Music (from Homer's Iliad), described by its author as 'not a translation in the accepted 
sense of the word, but what I hoped would turn out to be a poem in English dependent 
upon whatever, through reading and through conversation, I could guess about a small part 
of the Iliad'. In the following incident (invented by Logue) Patroclus moves against Trojans 
who are setting fire to a Greek ship from above, and knocking out the support blocks from 
below. The ship's mast has just fallen: 



Its fat waist clubbed the hull's top deck 
And the ship flopped sideways. 

Those underneath got crunched. 

And howling Greeks ran up 

To pike the others as they slithered off. 

This fate was not for Akafact: 

Because the mast's peak hit the sand no more than six 
Feet from Pat rod us' car, the horses shied, 

Spoiling his cast. Nothing was lost. 

/As he fell back, back arched. 

God flew the javelin straight; and thus 
Mid-air, the cold bronze apex sank 
Between his teeth and tongue, parted his brain, 

Pressed on, and stapled him against the upturned hull. 

FUs dead jaw gaped. FUs soul 

Crawled off his tongue and vanished into sunlight. 

A striking feature of the passage is the accumulation of gutsy, crunchy, often monosyllabic 
slang or colloquial terms: clubbed, flopped, crunched, to pike, slithered, gaped, crawled. The 
effect is brutalising: who can pity Trojans who 'get crunched' like beetles, or 'piked' while 
'slithering' like fish? The gaping jaw is repulsive; the metaphor in 'stapled' too is savage, 
because it evokes horrid fantasies of wielding a giant stapler against a helpless enemy. At 
the end, the soul of Logue's victim merely 'crawls off his tongue'. Homer's 'War Music' is not 
as harsh as this; he dispatches heroes to Hades on a tragic but by no means a disgusting 
note: 

spirit from body fluttered to undergloom, 
bewailing fate that made him leave his youth 
and manhood in the world 


(16.856-7 = 22.362-3) 
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